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10 Hebraica. 

immediately after. Why the account of the Priest-codex concerning the fall of 
man, has heen omitted, we naturally cannot now specify ; it can only he presumed 
that it occurred because the Jehovistic account was more detailed and clearer. 

In any case the fact that two written statements of the fall of man, &c, lay he- 
fore the redactor of Genesis, serves to enhance the credibility of the account 
respecting the history of these primitive ages. 



THE INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLE. 

By Professor T. J. Dodd, 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 



Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of all beginners 
whose attention has once been called to the subject. There are numbers who 
have no difficulty here because they have never learned the existence of such a 
syllable. Many of the grammars in common use make no mention of it; — others 
merely signify that the syllable exists, but do not give sufficient information even 
to arouse curiosity or to stir up difficulty. It is not surprising that the older 
Manuals such as those of Buxtorf , Reineccius, Opitius, and the like, should have 
nothing to say about the subject, — nor need we expect to find a treatment of it in 
such brief compends as those of Jones, Wolfe, Tregelles, Arnold, Merowitz, Mann- 
heimer and Deutsch; but that such authors as Lee, Nordheimer and Kalisch 
should have passed the matter by in absolute silence or have given it so little re- 
cognition that one is at a loss to seek it in their books, may well excite astonish- 
ment. Of those writers, such as Ewald, Gesenius, Bickell, and Green, who have 
mentioned this syllable, Green alone seems to have recognized its importance, and 
he fails to give a complete, satisfactory account of it. Ewald has only a few lines 
devoted to it, telling us in general terms that "half shut syllables always arise at 
the resolution of a vowel by flexion .... or with very loosely attached and separate 
prae- and postfix syllables."' Gesenius, improved by Boediger and translated by 
Davies, barely alludes to the syllable in saying, — after having mentioned a few 
words in which it occurs,— that "the Sh'va sound is especially slight in con- 
sequence of the very short syllable preceding it,'' — and, in a foot note, " that this 
faintest sort of vocal Sh'va may well be indicated by a mere apostrophe.'' In Mit- 
chell's Gesenius we have a few more words, but nothing that amounts to a real 
consideration of the subject. Here we find two kinds of vocal Sh'va distinguished, 
" the Sh'va mobile, and the Sh'va medium placed under such consonants as stand at 
the end of a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effecting at least a slight close of 
the same, while at the same time they serve as appoggiatura to the following syl- 
lable." A line or so upon the pronunciation of. this Sh'va medium, and we have no 
more either of it or of the syllable preceding. Even in the few words given, we must 
note an unguarded expression: "«£ the end of a syllable with a short voweV is too 
loose a definition either for Gesenius, or for his representative. According to this, 
the Sh'va may be medium in any one of the words iSj^p, l^tDp, i!*p*)?' Nt£Hf)> 
— and, waving all criticism of mere looseness or inaccuracy of definition of the 
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Sh'va, we must call attention to the fact that the intermediate syllable itself is not 
so much as named. Biekell, in his " outlines,"' called by Dr. Curtiss, the translator, 
"the most scientific discussion of the Hebrew language which has yet been pro- 
duced,*' shows very plainly in the Beading Exercises at the close of his treatise, 
that he recognizes the syllable as belonging to the language, — shows this in his 
pronunciation of the Imv. sing. 2 fern. *'?pp> ve t ne makes no mention of it in 
his discussion of syllables. VibberVs Guide, though treating especially and only 
of the Hebrew pronunciation, seems to know nothing at all about the matter. We 
have said that Dr. Green alone, so far as we know, has given real attention to this 
subject, yet he has not considered it of sufficient importance to give it a place in 
his classification of syllables. He brings it up under the heads of Vocal Sh'va and 
Daghesh-lene, and nearly all that he says of it is placed among his fine-print obser- 
vations. What he there says is, however, very full and satisfactory, with the ex- 
ception of his omission of the article J"f or fj as forming, with the following letter, 
an intermediate syllable, and perhaps a few other omissions. Having collected, in a 
single paragraph, the different classes of this syllable, and given rules for deter- 
mining, so far as practicable, in each given case, when the syllable occurs, he dis- 
misses the subject, as if it had nothing to do with the general subject of Hebrew 
grammar, — and that, too, immediately after an observation to the effect that 
" these rules are sometimes of importance in etymology." 

In etymology and in the pronunciation of the language is to be found the sole 
importance of these rules, and from certain standpoints of view, we might be con- 
tent to pass it by with a mere recognition. But if the pronunciation be a matter 
of any consequence at all, we should certainly see to it that our pronunciation be 
correct. Thus considered the intermediate syllable appears to be on a perfect 
level with the open and the closed, — or the pure and the mixed. The Massorites 
evidently so regarded it, for they were careful to keep it distinctly in view, at 
least in all cases where the B'ghadh-k'phath letters were concerned, and this por- 
tion of their work they carried to such minuteness as to indicate its presence even 
in the most exceptional cases, as in *nJQ instead of 11JQ. 

The fact that in all construct plurals where the vowel has been dropped,— in all 
Infinitives and Imperatives of the Qal when additions are made that draw the 
tone, — in all eases where 3 and 3, the inseparable prepositions, are prefixed,— 
and in many others that need not be named, — the Daghesh-lene is with but few 
exceptions carefully excluded from the B'ghadh-k'phath letters following the 
Sh'va, shows most clearly that the punctators of the text considered this syllable 
as of equal importance with any other part of their work. That the sound which 
■we give to the intermediate syllable is hardly to be discerned from that of the 
open or the closed is no reason why we should either ignore it or give it inade- 
quate consideration, especially if we undertake to represent the pronunciation of 
the language in its other characteristics. We can give no sound whatever to the 
letter 'Aleph, and no man certainly knows what was the power of 'Ayin, and yet 
in all attempts to present these letters to the English eye, we either carefully em- 
ploy some written symbols, or we write the Hebrew form itself. A little practice, 
however, will enable us to give about as accurate sound to this syllable as to any 
other in the language. For instance, in such a word as D0131 we ma y touch, 
as it were, the "1 but lightly, dividing it into two partial sounds, using the one in 
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closing the first syllable of the word, the other in beginning the next syllable. We 
can thus make a sound intermediate between what would be D3"D"1 on the one 
hand, and D3"P1 ou the other. 

As regards the inseparable prepositions prefixed to the Inf., it would seem that 
the rule is to make an intermediate syllable when 3 and 3 are used, but that *? 
makes the syllable mixed or closed. Besides the remarks and the examples given 
by Dr. Green, p. 27, see intermediate syllables in 3ir03 Ps - lxxxvii., 6; ^SJQ 
Job xxxiii., 15; *73J3 Isa. xxxiv., 4; 'TJfiJJS 2 Sam. in., 34, with many others 
that might be given, — with 3 and 3. Yet here, it must be remarked, exceptions 
will be found. For mixed syllables made by S, take FuersVs Concordance, and 
look for the Inf. const, of any verb whose second radical is one of the B'ghadh- 
k'phath;— then find ilj^ Num. vi., 2; "ViSD 1 ? Neh. x., 32. 

There seems to be a very good reason for this difference between "7 and the 
other prepositions. As observed by the Editor in the Supplement of the April 
No. of the Student, "it forms a closer union " — and "is treated as part of the 
grammatical form." This is because in signification it is more closely allied to 
the Infinitive than are the other prefixes in question. Like the English to it fits 
into the uses of the Infinitive so nicely that in all probability it became to the 
Hebrew mind a part of the verb, just as many consider to a part of the Infinitive 
mood in English. 

Inasmuch as we have allowed that Dr. Green has given us, in his treatment of 
the Sh'va and of Daghesh-lene, a satisfactory view of the intermediate syllable, as 
it there appears, and yet assert that he has not given to the subject the considera- 
tion which it demands, we must beg space for one or two remarks additional. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken we find in this author's work no further mention 
of the intermediate syllable after he passes on from Daghesh-lene. And yet this 
syllable runs all along through the Hebrew language. There are many turns or 
angles in our course through the study at which our way may become somewhat 
darkened or perplexed, unless we keep it continually in view. Tims we read, not 
only in Green's, but in the other grammars likewise, that the suffixes in, Q3> JD 
must always be preceded by vocal Sh'va (Green, p. 249), but soon the student finds 
such forms as ?H31 an( t D3131' an< l he is at a loss to know how it comes that 
if the Sh°va be vocal, there is no Methegli in the latter word, making it Dp")2' T |- 
If the Sh'va be vocal, the ~\ must begin the second syllable, leaving the first as 
31, which being open and toneless must take the Methegli. But there is no 
Methegh, and the student's perplexity is never removed unless by his own insight 
into the matter, he discovers the error of the grammars at this point, and sees that 
the Sh'va is not a vocal Sh'va, but what Gesenius, before alluded to, calls the Sh'va 
medium. Before we had observed this nomenclature of Gesenius, we had made 
for ourself a threefold division of the Sh'va as silent, vocal, and intermediate, cor- 
responding to the closed, open, and intermediate syllables. By such a threefold 
division, quite a number of the minor points of Hebrew grammar may be more 
clearly presented, as well as a more accurate and consistent pronunciation of the 
language. With such divisions we see that the rule just given for the suffixes 
T|i D3' ?? needs to be modified. These are preceded by vocal Sh'va when the 
preceding vowel is long, as in TpQI' TlVfot&i DDJNVi e t°-> hut intermediate when 
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•said vowel is short, as in Q^p% ^"W' ^ft?V\' Wpp©' D?"?*?*' ^P?™' 
and, from the examples given, it will be seen that the ruie is applicable both to 
nouns and verbs, when receiving these suffixes. 

Since writing the above our attention has been kindly called by Prof. Harper 
to the treatment of the intermediate syllable by Dr. Davidson. On turning to the 
grammar of the latter, we find that we had indicated, by pencil marks upon the 
margin, our appreciation of his comparatively full exposition of the subject. Yet 
here there are the same defects as those just considered, when we come to view 
many of the etymological processes of the language. And besides, the Doctor's 
definition of the intermediate or, as he calls it, the half-open syllable is very defec- 
tive. He tells us— p. 10 — that "another kind of syllable, not uncommon, is the 
half-open. It has a short unaccented vowel, but the consonant that would natur- 
ally close it is pronounced with a slight vowel sound after it, and thus hangs 
loosely between this syllable and the one following — e. g., ^jop^ which is not 
biq-tol nor bi-q'tol." This definition does very well for all such examples as that 
given, — those in which the closing consonant has Sli'va under it, but will not an- 
swer for those in which such consonant has a vowel, as in QTrN> "iCTtf, and the 
like, together with many which are formed by some of the prefixed particles, NIPT/l 
•etc. Green's definition— p. 27— is equally at fault because it likewise proceeds 
upon the idea of a Sh'va being always under the closing consonant of the syllable. 
Had these authors taken into consideration the acute or sharpened syllables as a 
separate class, they had doubtless discovered their defective definitions,— the acute 
syllable terminating with the same letter that the next syllable begins with,— in 
other words, a double letter, as in ^EJp- Cm a little consideration it will be seen 
that the intermediate syllable partakes of the nature both of the open and closed, 
•as in Q0")31 , and of the open and acute or sharpened, as in QTTK- 
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p - DS^D 

The Septuagint translates both p*rj and QQVffi by n?i/ia, n 9 ioic, and even by 
•<5fe/, and the Vulgate by causa and judicium. In Hebrew the words are by no 
means used indiscriminately. y% a common Semitic word, has the primary 
meaning to rule, to govern. In the East executive and judicial authority are 
•often vested in the same official, and hence executive administration is intim- 
ately blended with the function of a lawgiver or a judge, as when Darius says, 
di-na-a-tav at-tu-u-a kul-lu', " my laws (or decrees) they fulfilled" (Nashi Rus- 
tam Inscr. 11). The word soon passed from its primary meaning into that of 
judging or deciding suits affecting property or civil rights. This general ref- 
erence to matters affecting individuals it retains in post-biblical Hebrew, where 
the Great Sanhedrin is called the |H j-y>3, a judicial sentence ?^ -|fj, a fine 
£*DJp P% ancl a capital sentence jy'flj 1">% 



